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The Organizational Structure of the 


Army Service Forces 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN D. MILLETT 


Administrative Management Branch, Control Division, Army Service Forces 





HE Army Service Forces has many 

different jobs to perform, from pro- 

curing supplies to providing recrea- 
tional facilities, from dispatching messages 
to transporting troops, from running hos- 
pitals to keeping prisoners of war. There 
are all the tasks to do for military society 
that in the civilian world private enterprise 
and government combine to perform for 
the individual. The organization of so 
many diverse activities with their innumer- 
able ramifications was a challenging under- 
taking. 

In working out the organizational struc- 
ture there were numerous possible bases 
of dividing up these responsibilities. ‘The 
most ready choice was to let each specialty 
go its own way, developing its program 
without concern for other needs. ‘There 
were pressures to permit such an arrange- 
ment. Yet no one who viewed the situation 
objectively could advocate administrative 
chaos in the face of limited resources, 
limited time, and unlimited needs for men 
and supplies to be used against the enemy. 
But could common threads be found to 
hold together diverse activities? Could mul- 
tiple responsibilities be fitted into a homo- 
geneous organization? 

A variety of tasks was not the only or- 
ganizational complication for the ASF. 
Hastily put together on March 9, 1942, this 
new agency of the War Department in- 
herited many different elements, each with 


When originally created by Executive Order No. 
go82 (February 28, 1942), and by War Department Cir- 
cular No. 59 (March 2, 1942), the ASF was known as 
the Services of Supply. The name was changed to Army 
Service Forces by War Department General Orders No. 
14 (March 12, 1943). 
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its own peculiar background. The follow- 
ing branches or bureaus which had pre- 
viously reported directly to the chief of 
staff became a part of the ASF:* the quar- 
termaster corps, the corps of engineers, the 
medical department, the ordnance depart- 
ment, the signal corps, and the chemical 
warfare service; the nine corps areas; all 
ports of embarkation; the judge advocate 
general; the adjutant general; the provost 
marshal general; the chief of chaplains; the 
chief of the national guard bureau; the ex- 
ecutive for reserve and ROTC affairs; the 
chief of finance; and the chief of special 
Service. 

It was the philosophy of the War Depart- 
ment reorganization that the administrative 
and coordinating responsibilities of the 
general staff were to be sizably reduced. 
The large supervisory staff of the under 
secretary of war for procurement operations 
was to be joined with the general staff units 
fixing supply requirements and controlling 
subsequent distribution. As a result, sub- 
stantial elements of G-1 and G-4 of the War 
Department general staff were transferred 
to the commanding general, ASF, as well as 
almost the entire staff of the office of the 
under secretary of war, which at the begin- 
ning of 1942 numbered 1,200 officers and 
civilians. 

At the outset there was little choice but 
to fashion a makeshift organization to ac- 
commodate activities and personalities in as 
expedient a way as possible. In time, ad- 
justments could be made and a more satis- 
factory structure realized. The control divi- 
sion gave continuing attention to the prob- 
lem of making a cohesive whole out of the 
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parts which were labeled the ‘Army Service 
Forces.” 

Organization can never be static, if for 
no other reason than this: with time come 
new developments, new jobs, new emphases. 
On March 9, 1942, the ASF was not 1m- 
mediately worried about renegotiating con- 
tracts or terminating them. These matters 
were to emerge later as outstanding con- 
cerns and to demand special organizational 
arrangements. A stock control system show- 
ing the location as well as the amount of 
supplies was also to become a major objec- 
tive, and, later, means had to be found for 
relating stock position to procurement 
schedules. Organization was adjusted to 
take into account these developments and 
to contribute to their handling. 

Organizational structure must at best 
represent compromises—compromises _be- 
tween the rival claims of specialization on 
the one hand and of unified objectives on 
the other. The enthusiasm of the techni- 
cian, the particularism of “know-how” 
must be combined with the vision of a goal 
and with the control and effective utiliza- 
tion of limited resources. ‘The solutions for 
these problems are not universal. Often 
they must be arrived at through experimen- 
tation. 

Yet behind the day-to-day alterations in 
the organization of the ASF lay a plan. ‘This 
plan was outlined by the commanding gen- 
eral and developed by the studies of the 
control division. ‘The existence of an ad- 
ministrative objective made the periodic 
organizational changes something other 
than mere patchwork. Today the goals of 
early organizational thinking have been 
largely realized. 

There are three major elements in the 
ASF administrative structure—the techni- 
cal services, the service commands, and the 
headquarters staff. ‘The first two are the 
operating agencies—the technical services 
representing mainly a commodity break- 
down with certain professional and func- 
tional aspects, and the service commands 
representing a purely geographical divi- 
sion of duties. 
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The Technical Services 


HE ASF recognized as one of its major 
f te responsibilities the procure- 
ment, storage, and distribution of supplies. 
The agencies of the War Department that 
had performed this work had a long history. 
Three of them traced their origins to the 
Continental Army under General Washing- 
ton. Another had been established early in 
the history of the federal government. The 
newcomers were the signal corps, first set 
up in 1860, and the chemical warfare serv- 
ice, established in 1917. The chiefs of these 
services were more than procurement of- 
ficers. They were the chiefs of well-recog- 
nized branches of service, with personnel 
spread throughout the Army. It was not 
always easy to define the line of demarca- 
tion between the chief's direct administra- 
tive authority and his role as guardian of 
the best interests of his service wherever 
its members might be assigned. ‘The budget 
practice of the government in appropriat- 
ing funds by service activities, no matter 
how they might be organized, was another 
factor which had helped to develop a strong 
branch feeling. 

It was eminently desirable to continue 
the traditions of these services. Moreover, 
organizationally it seemed a sound prac- 
tice to divide procurement operations along 
commodity lines. Accordingly, the division 
of work which established commodity spe- 
Clalization in purchase, in storage, and in 
distribution was never questioned. 

The ASF did create one new service— 
the transportation corps, which was set up 
by War Department General Orders No. 38 
(July 31, 1942). The new corps was an amal- 
gamation of the transportation division of 
the quartermaster corps with the transpor- 
tation branch of former G-4 division of the 
War Department general staff. From the 
very beginning, on March g, the ASF had 
regarded transportation as a distinct prob- 
lem and had set up a transportation divi- 
sion as an operating unit. 
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At first called “supply services” and 
later “technical services,” the quartermaster 
corps, the corps of engineers, the medi- 
cal department, the ordnance depart- 
ment, the signal corps, the chemical war- 
fare service, and the transportation corps 
served as the agencies of the ASF perform- 
ing procurement and supply operations. 
Each of these services had its headquarters 
staff in Washington and its field installa- 
tions scattered throughout the United 
States. These field installations were of sev- 
eral types. There were proving grounds and 
laboratories for the development and test- 
ing of materiel, procurement district offices 
and government-owned plants, and depots. 
Through these field installations the vari- 
ous phases of procurement were performed 
from research to issue. 

The technical services of the ASF had 
other responsibilities besides procurement. 
Training was one. Divisions, corps, armies, 
and overseas theaters must have their sup- 
ply and service troops performing appro- 
priate phases of the work for their particu- 
lar organizations and areas. Thus, an 
armored division must have an ordnance 
maintenance battalion to repair tanks and 
trucks when major overhauling is required. 
An army must have ammunition supply 
companies distributing ammunition to for- 
ward points where combat units can pick 
up their supplies. Quartermaster units are 
needed to operate depots in a theater and 
to keep the flow of food and other supplies 
moving to the hands of the combat soldier. 
Transportation units must be trained to 
operate overseas ports of debarkation. 
There is a signal company in a division 
providing communication for the division 
commander with subordinate units and 
with his superiors. Signal construction bat- 
talions string wire communication from 
army headquarters and corps headquarters 
to divisions and from army headquarters to 
field commanders. There must be radio 
and telephone operators. Medical units are 
needed to run overseas hospitals and to 


provide immediate first aid for the men 
wounded in the front lines. Engineering 
units are needed for a multitude of differ- 
ent jobs in combat zones. Chemical warfare 
troops may be employed to operate smoke- 
generating equipment. In other words, sup- 
ply and service is a job that must be per- 
formed at many different levels in the mili- 
tary hierarchy. ‘The technical services were 
expected to provide the personnel to per- 
form some of these jobs. 

Besides its training work, the medical de- 
partment supervised medical and hospital 
service in the United States. The signal 
corps ran the communications system con- 
necting points in the United States and 
overseas. The corps of engineers was re- 
sponsible for all construction for the Army 
in the United States. The transportation 
corps, with only a small procurement pro- 
gram, had as its major responsibility the 
movement of men and supplies by rail 
within the United States and by water 
transport to overseas destinations. ‘The 
transportation corps stood astride the whole 
system of supply distribution, too, since the 
overseas theaters requisitioned supplies 
through the ports of embarkation. These 
ports were responsible for seeing that the 
necessary supplies were forwarded on time 
tO appropriate overseas points. 

The work of the technical services had 
many ramifications. Each was a large or- 
ganization. Yet there were many common 
threads running through all of them. More 
will be said about this later. What is essen- 
tial to note is that these technical services 
were each recognized as vital operating 
units of the ASF. Their chiefs were seven 
major commanders each carrying out a part 
of the responsibility of the commanding 
general, ASF. 


The Service Commands 


S$ ALREADY mentioned, War Department 
Circular No. 59, issued March 2, 1942, 
provided that the corps areas of the War 
Department should become a part of the 
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new ASF. Nothing was said in the circular 
about the responsibilities of these corps 
areas, or how they were expected to fit into 
the functions assigned to the ASF. 

The National Defense Act, as amended 
June 4, 1920, had provided that “ for pur- 
poses of administration, training, and tac- 
tical control the continental area of the 
United States shall be divided on a basis of 
military population into corps areas.” By 
General Order No. 50 in 1920 the War 
Department had divided the United States 
into nine corps areas to which were assigned 
responsibility for tactical training and ad- 
ministrative control of the component units 
of the Army. Each corps area was expected 
to contain one division of the regular Army, 
a division of the National Guard, and a 
division of organized reserves. The corps 
area commanders were expected to perform 
the various administrative and tactical re- 
sponsibilities of the War Department in 
the United States. 

Actually from time to time by various 
orders the War Department exempted 
numerous field installations from the juris- 
diction of corps area commanders. These 
included district procurement planning 
offices, depots, ports of embarkation, finance 
offices, the division and district offices of 
the corps of engineers, named general hos- 
pitals, and certain other installations. 

During the 1920’s and 1930’s the tactical 
importance of the corps areas also tended 
to decline as fixed geographical boundaries 
proved a disadvantage in planning the tac- 
tical training and employment of the Army. 
On July 26, 1940, a general headquarters of 
field forces was created charged with the 
training of all harbor defense and mobile 
troops within the continental United States, 
including a general headquarters, aviation, 
and the armored force. On October 3, 1940, 
the field forces still remaining under the 
jurisdiction of commanding generals of 
corps areas were transferred to the control 
of general headquarters. At the same time, 
the field forces were relieved from any re- 
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sponsibility for administration and supply. 
This latter function remained as a responsi- 
bility of the corps areas. 

In effect, the corps areas thus became re- 
sponsible for the management of military 
posts throughout the United States. The 
fixed installations of a military reservation 
were operated as a separate military activ- 
ity. The post commanding officers saw to 
the maintenance of all structures, operated 
the post warehouses, ran the post exchange 
and the post motion picture theater, man- 
aged the post utilities, directed the work of 
the post hospital, provided certain post 
recreational facilities for the off-duty use 
of troops, ran a disbursing office, operated 
post laundries and maintenance shops, and 
otherwise took charge of post property. 
These functions were discharged through 
station complements under the direction of 
the post commander at each permanent 
camp, post, and station. Over all the post 
commanders within the appropriate geo- 
graphical boundaries was the commanding 
general of a corps area. 

Thus, when they became a part of the 
ASF the corps areas had little other than 
administrative and supply responsibilities. 
Even in this field, however, the full author- 
ity of the corps area, and more particularly 
of the corps area commander, was not clear- 
ly defined. Many administrative activities, 
such as disbursing and accounting for 
funds, tended to be operated directly by the 
chief of finance in Washington. The post 
commander had little to say about the work 
of the finance officer at his station. And in 
each corps area there were United States 
finance officers paying procurement bills 
over which the corps area commander had 
no jurisdiction. Repair and utility opera- 
tions at posts and camps tended to be con- 
trolled directly by the field organization of 
the chief of engineers rather than through 
the corps area headquarters. The quarter- 
master officer at a post and even at a corps 
area headquarters looked upon himself 
more as belonging to a part of the organ- 
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ization of the quartermaster general than 
as a part of the corps area or post organiza- 
tion. 

Shortly after March 9, 1942, the com- 
manding general of the ASF directed his 
control division to make a survey of the 
organization and activities of corps areas. 
Two corps areas—the third, with its head- 
quarters in Baltimore, and the sixth, with 
its headquarters in Chicago—were selected 
for careful field study in May and June, 
1942. These surveys revealed two basic de- 
fects in the position and structure of corps 
areas. In the first place, there was no clear, 
complete statement to be found in Army 
regulations or elsewhere defining the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to commanding 
generals of corps areas. Many posts and in- 
stallations had only a vague relationship 
to corps area headquarters. Within the 
boundaries of the sixth corps area alone, 
geographically a relatively small area of 
three states, there were found to be forty- 
nine exempted army installations. Many 
of these stations were now under the juris- 
diction of the commanding general, ASF. 
There was confusion in the relationship of 
the corps areas to the four defense com- 
mands created by the War Department. 
The responsibilities of the corps areas had 
been whittled away and no effort had been 
made to provide the incumbent command- 
ing generals with a well-defined and com- 
prehensive statement of their position and 
mission. 

In the second place, the organization of 
corps area headquarters tended to continue 
to follow tactical lines in spite of the fact 
that tactical responsibilities had been re- 
moved. One result of this tendency was a 
multiplicity of staff officers reporting to the 
commanding general. In the third corps 
area there were thirty-two divisions report- 
ing to the commanding general. Some of 
these staff divisions had both planning and 
operating functions. The relations between 
general staff officers and special staff officers 
were not at all clear. In the sixth corps area 
it was found that six special staff officers 
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had their own civilian personnel sections. 
There was no uniformity in the recruit- 
ment, training, promotion, and separation 
of civilian personnel. In the third corps 
area there were nine different offices main- 
taining fiscal sections, each receiving sepa- 
rate allotments from Washington and in 
turn making allotments to field offices with- 
in the area. Five or six different officers 
were handling phases of the internal se- 
curity program. 

At army posts the same kinds of defects 
in definition of responsibility and in in- 
ternal organization were found. 

These findings were carefully reviewed 
in ASF headquarters. It was decided to 
make the corps areas the principal field 
agencies of the ASF in the United States 
for handling all but procurement, new con- 
struction, and certain phases of storage and 
transportation operations. ‘The number of 
exempt stations was to be reduced and the 
responsibility of the commanding general 
of a corps area for managing the functions 
entrusted to him was to be made clear and 
definite. 

The first step in setting up the corps 
areas as operating field units of the ASF 
was taken on July 22, 1942. At that time the 
name “corps area” was changed to “service 
command.” This change in title acknowl- 
edged the fact that the corps areas had al- 
ready lost all tactical importance in the 
zone of the interior. Further, it emphasized 
that as a service command the new unit 
exercised full control over administrative 
and service activities within the area. 

Army regulations were then revised to 
set forth clearly the responsibilities of serv- 
ice commands. The mission of the service 
command was defined as the performance 
in the field of all the basic functions of the 
ASF except procurement, manufacturing, 
new construction, depot operation, and the 
operation of ports of embarkation. At the 
same time that Army regulations were re- 
vised, ASF headquarters issued a service 
command organization manual providing 
a common administrative structure for serv- 
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ice command headquarters and for posts, 
together with further details about the man- 
ner in which they would perform their 
duties. 

In order to clarify the relationship of 
service commands to War Department in- 
stallations in the field, all installations were 
classified into four categories. The revised 
Army regulations defining service com- 
mand responsibilities provided that there 
should be Class I, Class II, Class III, and 
Class IV installations. Class I installations 
were under the complete control of the 
commanding general of a service command. 
Class II installations were army posts hous- 
ing ground force troops. The post as a con- 
tinuing War Department facility was to 
be managed by a commanding officer re- 
sponsible to the service commander. At the 
same time, the mission of the commanding 
officer of a Class II installation was to pro- 
vide necessary administrative and supply 
services to assist the ground force comman- 
ders located on the post. Class III installa- 
tions were air fields under the direct con- 
trol of the Army Air Forces. Class IV in- 
stallations were those under the control of 
the chiefs of technical services of the ASF. 

Class I installations included induction 
stations, recruiting stations, reception cen- 
ters, motor repair shops, recreation camps 
and areas, internal security districts, general 
dispensaries, national cemeteries, and ac- 
tivities involving state guards and the Re- 
serve Officer Training Program. These 
were all activities which had previously 
been operated by corps area commanders. 
In addition, all general hospitals, except 
Walter Reed General Hospital in Washing- 
ton, now came under the command control 
of the service commander. Prisoner-of-war 
camps were transferred from direct opera- 
tion by the provost marshal general in 
Washington to the commander of the serv- 
ice command. U.S. Army finance offices, 
except the Army finance office in Wash- 
ington, were transferred from the chief of 
finance to the service commands. Certain 
training responsibilities of chiefs of tech- 


nical and other services were likewise trans- 
ferred to service commands. 

At Class II installations, as already men- 
tioned, the service commander had com- 
plete responsibility for the management of 
the post as a facility, but he could not for- 
get his obligation to provide the kinds of 
service desired by the ground force com- 
manders stationed there. The Army 
Ground Forces desired the ASF to operate 
these posts for a very simple reason: ground 
force commanders would thus be enabled 
to give their undivided attention to the 
problem of training tactical troop units. 
The repair of roads; the operation of the 
light and power plant, the water system, 
and the sewage disposal system; the man- 
agement of laundries, bakeries, fixed repair 
shops, post stockades, magazine areas, the 
hospital, the post theaters and field houses, 
the post exchange, and the finance office; 
the storage of supplies in warehouses and 
the maintenance of property records—all 
these activities were performed by the ASF 
on the post, and the Army Ground Force 
commanders need worry only about the 
soldiers and troop units they were training. 
True, troop units had their supply ser- 
geants and pay clerks, but the responsibili- 
ties which in the field would be performed 
by service units of a corps, an army, or the 
theater were in the United States performed 
by the ASF. | 

At Class III installations—air fields and 
posts—the service commands had only 
limited responsibilities. ‘They supervised 
the audit of post accounts, the operation of 
laundries, the recreational and morale ac- 
tivities, repairs and utilities, disbursement 
activities, and the operation of fixed signal 
communications. In the performance of 
these particular activities the commanding 
officer of an air post was under the juris- 
diction of the service commander. Other- 
wise he reported through his own direct 
channels to the commanding general of the 
Army Air Forces. 

The position of commanding officers of 
Class IV installations was similar to that of 
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commanding officers at Class III installa- 
tions. Class IV installations included pro- 
curement district offices, depots, ports of 
embarkation, proving grounds and train- 
ing centers, and certain miscellaneous of- 
fices. 

The division of all field installations into 
four categories proved a definite step for- 
ward in clarifying the responsibilities of 
service commanders in the field. Although 
difficulties developed from time to time in 
the relationships between service comman- 
ders and the commanding officers at Class 
III and Class IV installations which had to 
be solved through negotiation by the men 
on the spot, the mere fact that these instal- 
lations had been classified helped to identi- 
fy the nature of the difficulties which arose. 

The organization of the headquarters of 
service commands was patterned after that 
of headquarters, ASF. In particular, such 
activities as internal security, training, per- 
sonnel, and finance were centralized in 
single functional units. ‘The number of of- 
ficers reporting directly to the commanding 
general of a service command was reduced 
from an average of thirty to eleven; later, 
however, this average rose to seventeen. 
Army posts, in turn, were expected to be 
organized along lines similar to those of the 
headquarters of a service command. 


Inter-Staff Relationships 


PECIAL efforts were made to insure that 
S the staff officers of the commanding 
general of a service command appreciated 
that their first responsibility was to the serv- 
ice command. Careful instructions were 
issued that staff officers or chiefs of techni- 
cal services in Washington would com- 
municate directly with their subordinate 
members in service commands only on mat- 
ters of technical detail. All instructions set- 
ting forth matters of policy were to be 
issued in the name of the commanding gen- 
eral directly to the commanding general of 
the service command. 

A change was made in the system of allot- 
ting funds to field activities which also 


tended to emphasize the authority of the 
service commander. It had been the prac- 
tice for the chief of ordnance to make allot- 
ments directly to the ordnance officer in 
corps area headquarters, who in turn made 
such allotments as were necessary for local 
purchases to the ordnance officer of a post. 
After July 22, 1942, all funds for all activi- 
ties which were the responsibility of the 
service commander were allotted directly to 
him rather than to any subordinate division 
of his office. 

A number of other devices were used to 
strengthen the position of the service com- 
mander. The chief of engineers revised his 
divisional boundaries in order to make 
them coterminous with those of service com- 
mands. The division engineer henceforth 
had a twofold position. As division engi- 
neer under the chief of engineers he di- 
rected the district engineer offices responsi- 
ble for new construction activities. As serv- 
ice command engineer he served as the staff 
officer of the service commander on repair 
and utility activities throughout the service 
command. A similar arrangement was made 
for transportation zones. The zone trans- 
portation officer was both a service com- 
mand officer and a field officer of the chief 
of transportation. As service command 
transportation officer he supervised the 
work of post transportation officers who 
handled all local arrangements for large 
troop movements in and out of posts. ‘The 
functioning of division engineers and zone 
transportation officers in dual capacities 
proved satisfactory in practice. 

The emphasis upon the importance of 
the service commander as general adminis- 
trator for field activities made it necessary 
for various officers in Washington to revise 
their concepts of their responsibilities. ‘This 
change in point of view was perhaps best 
exemplified by revisions in Army regula- 
tions defining the position of the chief of 
engineers. ‘The Army regulations on repair 
and utilities activities before the service 
command organization read that “funds 
... for the accomplishment of repairs and 
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utilities will be made available to post en- 
gineers....” This was changed in Septem- 
ber, 1942, to read “funds for the accom- 
plishment of repairs and utilities will be 
made available to the commanding generals 
of service commands in accordance with 
approved policies and instructions of the 
Commanding General, Services of Supply.” 
More significant of the changed philosophy 
of organization was the revised statement 
issued in April, 1943, defining repairs and 
utilities responsibilities in the United 
States. This statement read: 

Repairs and utilities work within the geographic 
limits of service commands, Army Service Forces, 
is the responsibility of the commanding generals 
of service commands with such exceptions as fall 
under paragraph 1, Commanding generals of serv- 
ice commands will carry out this responsibility 
under the supervision of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Service Forces, and will be responsible 
for the conduct of this work so as to meet the re- 
quirements of Army Air Forces commanders and 
the chiefs of technical services to the extent that 
available funds, the policies of the Army Service 
Forces, and good engineering practice will permit. 
The Chief of Engineers will function as the staff 
agency of the Commanding General, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, in connection with such work. 


Similarly, the surgeon general became 
the staff adviser to the commanding gen- 
eral, ASF, on matters affecting general hos- 
pitals. ‘The chief signal officer became the 
staff officer on all matters involving fixed 
signal communication within the bound- 
aries of service commands. The chief of 
ordnance became the staff adviser on the 
operation of ordnance maintenance shops 
within the service commands. ‘The provost 
marshal general became the staff adviser on 
matters concerning internal security and 
prisoners of war. The judge advocate gen- 
eral became the staff adviser on matters 
involving legal activities within the service 
command and on questions of miltary jus- 
tice. The chief of finance became staff ad- 
viser on disbursing and accounting activi- 
ties in the field. 

After the reorganization of the service 
commands, continuing care had to be exer- 
cised to prevent offices in Washington from 


establishing field agencies under their own 
direct jurisdiction exempt from the author- 
ity of the service commander. For example, 
the industrial personnel division of head- 
quarters, ASF, in the autumn of 1942 set 
up branch labor offices throughout the 
United States to advise headquarters on 
labor supply conditions in their areas and 
to handle special labor supply problems af- 
fecting the ASF. In January, 1943, these 
labor officers were placed upon the staffs 
of commanding generals of service com- 
mands. When the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program was established early in 1943, 
its pattern of administration was set from 
the beginning along geographical lines. 
The director of army specialized training 
in ASF headquarters became the staff ad- 
viser to the commanding general for this 
activity. Administration in the field, in- 
cluding the negotiation of contracts with 
educational institutions and the selection 
and assignment of trainees, was made a 
part of the responsibility of the service com- 
mander, 

There was an important reason for mak- 
ing the service command a major operating 
unit of the ASF and for conferring upon 
the service commander complete adminis- 
trative authority over the various activities 
performed within the area. The service 
commander was expected to provide the 
necessary coordinating authority for the 
many diverse activities of the ASF within 
his area. It was recognized that various pro- 
grams would have to be adjusted at the area 
level to meet the circumstances of different 
sections of the country. This was true, for 
instance, of internal security activities, the 
employment of prisoners of war, and the 
handling of relations with state selective 
service agencies. The commanding general 
of the service command within the policy 
limitations prescribed from ASF headquar- 
ters was empowered to make these decisions 
without referring them all the way to 
Washington. 

The fact that most ASF activities were 
performed on army posts for the benefit of 
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soldiers as individuals or for the benefit of 
units as a whole made general coordina- 
tion vital. ‘The post commander was in a 
position to effect the necessary coordination 
between the activities of recreation officers, 
post exchanges, motion picture theaters, 
field houses, and service clubs. He was in 
a position to move day labor for unloading 
cars from the post ordnance officer to the 
post quartermaster when large shipments 
of supplies arrived. He was able to see that 
road repairs and utilities operations were 
performed to the satisfaction of all ele- 
ments on the post. If the post surgeon felt 
that quartermaster supplies were not being 
provided him properly or that he was not 
getting the right service in repairing build- 
ings and fixtures, the post commander was 
there with full authority to settle the diff- 
culties. 

The geographical hierarchy of the ASF 
was not intended to belittle or to ham- 
string technical proficiency in various spe- 
cialties. The post surgeon or the command- 
ing officer of a general hospital was ex- 
pected to be a technician in the medical 
field whom only the surgeon general’s 
office could evaluate. The post engineer and 
the service command engineer were ex- 
pected to be technicians, too, whose stand- 
ards of professional performance would be 
judged by the chief of engineers on behalf 
of the commanding general, ASF. It was 
in the realm of the common problems of 
fiscal service, personnel service, and supply 
service that the commanding officer of a 
post was expected to exercise his authority 
in a way to insure the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of manpower and facilities. 


Staff Agencies 


HE third organizational feature of the 

ASF was its staff structure in Wash- 
ington. As already mentioned, with the 
establishment of the service commands as 
the principal field agencies of the ASF, 
many Washington offices no longer exer- 
cised direct control over their own field 
units. These offices had been given the 


general label of ‘‘administrative services” 
when the ASF was created in March, 1942. 
They included the office of the chief of 
finance, the office of the judge advocate 
general, the office of the provost marshal 
general, the Army exchange service, the 
adjutant general’s office, and two or three 
other offices. In order to lessen the burden 
upon the commanding general and his 
chief of staff, a chief of administrative serv- 
ices had been designated from the begin- 
ning who was expected to handle the major 
policy questions arising from these offices. 

The original staff structure of the ASF 
was set up along functional lines. It was 
created by amalgamating various branches 
and sections which had previously func- 
tioned as a part of the office of the under 
secretary of war. For example, there were 
a personnel division, a fiscal division, a 
training division, an operations division, 
and three divisions organized under a dep- 
uty chief of staff for requirements and re- 
SOUICES. 

In the course of time, two developments 
occurred in the ASF staff structure. ‘The 
first of these was the amalgamation of the 
work of the administrative services with 
the work of the staff divisions. With the 
service commands as the major field units, 
the administrative services became in effect 
staff agencies of the commanding general, 
ASF. Much of their work was closely allied 
to work being performed by the functional 
staff as originally created. For example, the 
fiscal division was established from a budget 
unit in G-4 and some fiscal services, such 
as control of advance payments, insurance, 
and other matters, that had been performed 
by the office of the under secretary of war. 
Necessarily, this fiscal division was closely 
concerned with the work performed by the 
office of the chief of finance. In the course 
of time the solution to the organizational 
problem presented here was found in amal- 
gamating the two offices. Such administra- 
tive services as the office of the chief of 
chaplains, the executive for reserve and 
ROTC affairs, the Army exchange service, 
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and the special services were closely related 
to the over-all personnel activities of the 
ASF. It was therefore logical to bring all 
of these agencies together as a part of the 
personnel staff. 

As the functions of the ASF were ex- 
panded to include the administrative serv- 
ices, the number of staff divisions was more 
than doubled. In order to prevent a large 
number of individuals, nearly thirty in to- 
tal, from reporting directly to the com- 
manding general, the positions of staff di- 
rectors were created. Thus, there was es- 
tablished a director of personnel with eight 
staff divisions under him. The director of 
military training had two staff divisions. A 
director of supply had three staff divisions. 
Six staff divisions were set up under a di- 
rector of materiel and six under the fiscal 
director, with his deputy, the chief of fi- 
nance. Finally, a director of plans and oper- 
ations by 1944 had three staff divisions un- 
der his control. In addition, the judge ad- 
vocate general, the adjutant general, and 
the provost marshal general were all staff 
officers reporting to the commanding gen- 
eral. In this way some six staff directors had 
about twenty-eight staff divisions over 
whose work they exercised control in the 
name of the commanding general. ‘Through 
these arrangements the immediate staff of 
the commanding general was reduced to 
manageable proportions. 

The headquarters staff of the ASF was 
acknowledgedly large. In June, 1944, it 
numbered some 2,500 officers and about 
13,000 civilians. ‘These figures did not in- 
clude the offices of the chiefs of technical 
services, which were also located in Wash- 
ington. The reason for the large functional 
staff was readily evident. ‘There were many 
common threads running throughout the 
work of the technical services, organized 
along commodity and professional lines. 
For example, the legal provisions govern- 
ing purchasing procedure had to be uni- 
form for the War Department as a whole. 
The pricing practices also required stand- 
ardization. ‘The procurement programs of 
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each technical service had to be geared to 
the purchase or manufacture of equipment 
to outfit the same number of combat troops. 
A uniform supply program, in turn, de- 
manded certain quantities of raw materials 
needed for the manufacture of all types of 
items. These raw materials requirements 
had to be estimated on a uniform basis and 
reviewed and presented to the War Produc- 
tion Board for allocation. Adjustments had 
to be made in raw materials available to 
each technical service in order to meet 
schedules for supplying end items. Staff 
agencies were needed, in other words, to 
insure that all the supplies needed by 
ninety combat divisions and their support 
troops were provided on schedule. 
Disbursing activities, personnel services, 
training, internal security, and prisoner-of- 
war programs could not vary in fundamen- 
tals from one service command to another. 
Staff agencies were needed to realize the 
desired uniformity for a geographical or- 
ganization. The ASF was a large organiza- 
tion; it had a large staff. The desire to 
recognize many different specialties meant 
creating many different staff divisions. 


The Organization Manual 


N AN effort to keep all elements of the 
ASF informed about administrative 
Structure and to encourage administrative 
thinking, the control division shortly after 
its creation began the preparation of an or- 
ganization manual. This manual was set up 
on a standard basis. Each staff division and 
each technical service was instructed how 
to prepare its own statement. Divisions and 
services were asked to set forth briefly and 
concisely, first, their mission; second, their 
major functions; and, third, their organi- 
zation structure, showing branches and sec- 
tions with the responsibilities assigned to 
each. It has been a problem to obtain exact- 
ness in the description of functions and 
responsibilities. There seems to be a tend- 
ency to resort to vague phrases such as 
“supervise,” “maintain liaison,’ and ‘‘co- 
ordinate.” A lot of effort has been expended 
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in trying to define more exactly, for in- 
stance, what “‘maintain liaison’? means. It 
has been possible to get some individuals 
accustomed to substituting for the vague 
phrase the more exact information that an 
office “directs the preparation of estimates 
of raw materials by technical services; con- 
solidates requirements and presents them 
to the War Production Board.” ‘That means 
a good deal more than “maintains liaison.” 
The organization manual of the ASF today 
contains some 300 pages. It is revised pe- 
riodically as important changes occur. 
The control division has served as more 
than architect of the basic structure of the 
ASF. Much of its administrative manage- 
ment work has gone into the analysis of 
specific duplications or other problems. 
Sometimes staff directors request assistance 
in organizing their own activities. For ex- 
ample, the director of the international aid 
division of the ASF at one time was dis- 
satisfied with the way his work was being 
conducted. He was not entirely certain 
about the causes of the difficulty, and he 
felt he wanted assistance. He requested the 
control division to make a survey of the 
work methods and the organization in his 


division. This was done, and an entirely 
different basis for dividing up the work 
was proposed. On another occasion the 
director of plans and operations requested 
a study of his work. ‘The result was a major 
shift in the staff structure under this par- 
ticular officer. This type of adjustment con- 
tinued long after basic structure was set. 

In brief, then, these are the major or- 
ganizational elements of the ASF: technical 
services having procurement and storage 
responsibilities together with certain addi- 
tional activities, such as the supervision of 
medical care, the construction of all neces- 
sary plants, the transportation of men and 
supplies, and the supervision of the com- 
munication system; service commands re- 
sponsible for a wide variety of services 
within fixed geographical areas; and staff 
divisions responsible for formulating com- 
mon policies and supervising common ac- 
tivities throughout the entire organization. 
That this is a complicated structure is ad- 
mitted. On the whole it has proved a satis- 
factory structure. At least, the procurement 
and service goals of the ASF have been 
achieved with no more difficulties than at- 
tend any large-scale enterprise. 
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